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Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jun. of Massachusetts: By 
his son, Josian Quincy. Boston. 8vo. pp. 498. 


Tuey, whose toils, and pains, and perils established for all 
nations and all time a principle in political philosophy of 
vast importance, have not all gone from among us. A few yet 
live to see that great principle in practice. They held an un- 
doubting belief in the capacity of men to govern themselves, 
—in the utter uselessness of that cumbersome machinery, 
which held nations together in alt other climes,—and in the 
injurious influence upon human character, of mstitutions, 
which all preceding generations had thought demanded by 
its essential needs ; and they have lived to see the wisdom of 
their belief justified. But although that generation has not 
wholly passed away, yet the lapse of time has made their 
deeds matter of history; the tale of their efforts and sacrifi- 
ces falls upon ears which never heard the sound of their 
voices; their children and their children’s children are men, 
filling all the offices and relations, and active in all the em- 
ployments of society; and asking of the historian to tell them 
what things their fathers did. This call should be answer- 
ed ; it is an imperious duty of all who are acquainted with 
facts and possessed of documents which throw any light upon 
the causes or cerduct of our revolution, or upon the charac- 
ter of those who brought it forward or were brought out by 
it, to give these facts and documents to the public. There 
must be many alive. who have it in their power to communi- 
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cate valuable information ; and although we cannot hope for 
many volumes filled with papers so important as those which 
form the bulk of this, yet there are doubtless many letters 
and journals and notes extant, which, were they within the 
reach of the historian, would materially assist him. One man, 
mighty among the mightiest of those who led our fathers on their 
way to independence, was permitted,—perhaps unavoidably,— 
to destroy a mass of papers, the loss of which can never be fully 
supplied. We rejoice that those which Josiah Quincy Jun. 
left, have met with better fortune ; his son has performed an 
acceptable service to more than his fellow-citizens and his 
own age, by placing them upon an imperishable record, and 
thus building, of materials over which time can have no pow- 
er, the best monument to his father’s memory. 

Before we proceed to make an abstract of the life of Mr 
Quincy, or to give extracts from his papers, we would stop to 
acknowledge the good taste and sound discretion which the 
author of this memoir has manifested. ‘The family history of 
Mr Quincy and the principal facts of his life, are stated with 
brevity and simplicity ; and little more is added to them than 
is requisite for the right understanding of the various papers 
now, for the first time, published. 

Mr Quincy was descended from one of the earliest pilgrims ; 
and his ancestors, in all their generations, filled important offi- 
ces In the government of the province. He was born in Bos- 
ton, February 23, 1744;—and in his childhood and youth 
those qualities were indicated, which characterized him 
through life, and enabled him to earn, in his short career, a 
fame, which will never die. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and as soon as he left the University, entered upon the study 
of the law. By good fortune, which his abilities and efforts 
improved to the utmost, he succeeded to an extensive prac- 
tice immediately after the expiration of the student’s term ; 
and during the remainder of his life he held a high rank 
as a lawyer. About a year after he commenced the practice 
of his profession, he turned his attention to public affairs, and 
published in the Boston Gazette two pieces signed “ Hyperi- 
on.” ‘Their character is suiliciently obvious from the follow- 


ing extracts. 


“ Be not deceived, my countryinen. Believe not these venal hirelings 
when they would cajole you by their subtleties into submission, or 
frighten you by their vapourings into compliance. When they strive to 
flatter you by the terms ‘moderation and prudence,’ tell them, that 
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calmness and deliberation are to guide the judgment, courage and in- 
trepidity couunand the action. When they ende savour to m: ike us * per- 
ceive our inability to oppose our mother country,’ let us boldly answer: 

in defence of our civil and religions rights, we dare oppose the world ; 

with the God ef armies on our side, even the God who fought our fathers’ 
battles, we fear not the hour of trial, though the hosts of our enemies 
should cover the field like locusts. If this be enthusiasm, we will live 
and die enthusiasts. 

“ Blandisiments will not fascinate us, nor will threats of a ‘ halter’ 
intimidate. For under God, we are determined, that wheresoever, 
whensoever, or howsoever, we shall be called to make our exit, we will 
die treemen. Well do we know that all the regalia of this world can- 
not dignify the death of a villain, nor diminish the ignominy, with which 
a slave shall quit his existence. Neither can it taint the unblemished 
honour of a son of freedom, though he sbould make his de parture on 
the already prepared gibbet, or be dragged to the newly erected scaf- 
fold for execution. With the pli 1udits of his conscience he will go off 
the stage. A crown of joy and immortality shall be his reward. The 
history of his life his children shall venerate. The virtues of their sire 
shall excite their ernulation.” * * * * 

“ By the sweat of our brow, we earn the little we possess; from 

nature we derive the common rights of man;—and by charter we claim 
the liberties of Britons ! Shall we.—dare we,—pusillanimously surren- 
der our birthright? Is the obligation to our fathers discharged, is the 
debt we owe posterity paid? Answer me, thou coward! who hidest 
thyself in the hour of trial! If there is no reward in this life,—no prize 
of glory in the next, capable of animating thy dastard soul; think and 
tremble, thou miscreant ! at the whips and stripes thy master shall lash 
thee with on earth,—and the flames, and scorpions, thy second master 
shall torment thee with hereafter ! 

* Oh, my countrymen! what will our children say, when they. read 
the history of these times, should they find we tamely gave away, with- 
out one noble struggle, the most invaluable of earthly blessings? As 
they drag the galling chain, will they not execrate us? If we have any 
respect for things sacred; any regard to the dearest treasure on earth ; 
—if we have one tender sentiment for posterity; if we would not be 
despised by the whole world ;—let us, in the most open, solemn manner, 
and with determined fortitude, swear,—we will die,—if we cannot live 
freemen!” 


Although he continued to express these sentiments unre- 
servedly, in 1770 he was solicited by the British officers and 
soldiers under trial for “ the Boston hte to undertake 
‘their defence in conjunction with John Adams; and after ma- 
ture consideration he complied with their request. This 
resolution, before the motives which had led to it were known, 
produced ‘the greatest consternation among the people, who 
were at this time under a high degree of excitement at the 
outrage which they believed had been committed upon them. 
Mr Quincy was now considered one of the master spirits who 
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were to lead the opposition to government ; and he seemed 
all at once to have deserted the cause, and gone over to the 
enemy. ‘The following letter, addressed to his father, will 
show the state of the public mind, and the importance which 
was attached to Mr Quincy’s decision. 

“ Braintree. March 22, 1770. 

* My Dear Son,—I am under great affliction, at hearing the bitterest 
reproaches uttered against you, for having become an advocate for those 
criminals who are charged with the murder of their fellow-citizens. 
Good God! Is it possible? I will not believe it. 

“ Just before I returned home from Boston, I knew, indeed, that on 
the day those criminals were committed to prison, a sergeant had in- 
quired for you at your brother’s house,—but I had no apprehension that 
it was possible an application would be made to you to undertake their 
defence. Since then I have been told that you have actually engaged 
for Captain Preston ;—and I have heard the severest reflections made 
upon the occasion, by men who had just before manifested the highest 
esteem for you, as one destined to be a saviour of your country. 

“IT must own to you, it has filled the bosom of your aged and infirm 
parent with anxiety and distress, lest it should not only prove true, but 
destructive of your reputation and interest ! and 1 repeat, I will not 
believe it, unless it be confirmed by your own mouth, or under your own 
hand. 


** Your anxious and distressed parent, 
“ JostAH QuINcy.” 


HTis reply to his father is eminently characteristic of his 
intrepidity in the discharge of what he considered his duty. 


Boston, March 26, 1770. 

“ Honoured Sir,—I have little leisure, and less inclination either to 
know, or to take notice, of those ignorant slanderers, who have dared 
to utter their “ bitter reproaches” in your hearing against me, for hay- 
ing become an advocate for criminals charged with murder. But the 
sting of reproach, when envenomed only by envy and falsehood, will 
never prove mortal. Before pouring their reproaches into the ear of 
the aged and infirm, if they had been friends, they would have surely 
spared a little reflection on the nature of an attorney’s oath and duty ;— 
some trifling scrutiny into the business and discharge of his office ; and 
some small pertion of patience in viewing my past and future conduct. 

“ Let such be told, Sir, that these criminals, charged with murder, are 
not yet legally proved guilty, and therefore, however criminal, are en- 
titled, by the laws of God and man, to all legal counsel and aid; that 
my duty as a man obliged me to undertake ; that my duty as a lawyer 
strengthened the obligation; that from abundant caution, I at first de- 
clined being engaged ; that after the best advice, and most mature de- 
liberation had determined my judgment, I waited on Captain Preston, 
and told him that I would afford him my assistance ; but, prior to this, 
in presence of two of his friends, I made the most explicit declaration 
to him, of my real opinion, on the contests (as I expressed it to him) of 
the times, and that my heart and hand were indissolubly attached to the 
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cause of my country; and finally, that ] refused all engagement, until 
advised and urged to undertake it, by an Adains, a Hancock, a Molineux, 
a Cushing, a Henshaw, a Pemberton, a Warren, a Cooper, and a Phil- 
lips. This and much more might be told with creat truth, and | dare 
atfirm, that you, and this whole people will one cay REJorcer, that I be- 
came an advocate for the aforesaid “ criminals,” charged with the mur- 
der of our fellow-citizens. 

‘‘]T never harboured the expectation, nor any great desire, that all 
men should speak well of me. To inquire my duty, and to do it, is my 
aim. Being mortal, I am subject to crror; and conscious of this, I wish 
to be difident. Being a rational creature, | judge for myself, according 
to the light afforded me. When a plan of conduct is tormed with an 
honest deliberation, neither murmuring, slander, bor reproaches move. 
For my single self, I consider, judge, and with reason hope to be immu- 
table. 

«“ There are honest men in all sects,—I wish their approbation ;—there 


are wicked bigots in all parties,—I abhor thei.” 
l am, truly and affectionately, your son, 
* Jostamn Quincy Jun.” 

These gentlemen have been perhaps duly honoured for 
this remarkable sacrifice of the strongest personal and party 
passions to principle and a sense of duty ; but we have thought 
that the vast good which they did to their country, and the 
immense advantage, which the cause they loved, derived from 
their courage and success, has hardly been rightly estimated. 
The condition, to which the troubles of those times should 
lead, depended almost wholly upon the course which public 
opinion should finally take. All eyes, in all parts of the con- 
tinent, were fixed upon Boston, and although the principles of 
Mr Quincy and his compatriots spread rapidly and widely, 
and seized upon men’s minds with a power, which might well 
be deemed miraculous, still their success was protracted and 
difficult. What would it have been, if these patriots had not 
profited by this opportunity, not merely to protect their cause 
from an indelible stigma, but to give it a most dignified and 
imposing character, and win for it the approbation and zeal- 
ous good will of the noble-minded every where ? 

In 1773, his health had so much declined, that it was 
thought a change of climate afforded the only hope of his 
recovery. Accordingly, in February of that year he sailed 
for Charleston, South Carolina, whence he returned by land 
to Massachusetts. He visited, of course, the most prominent 
individuals wherever he went, and his interesting letters and 
journal show that his thoughts seldom wandered from that ob- 
ject, which he had most at heart. He immediately resumed 
his professional practice, but testified his interest in the public 
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affairs of the day and the strength of his intellect, by various 
efforts in the pub lic service, and particularly by his celebrat- 
ed “ Observations on the Boston Port-Bill,’ and essays on 
the Hutchinson papers, under the signature of “ Marchmont 
Nedham.” In 1774 he determined to abandon his profess- 
ion and embark for England. In that country he remained 
some months, exerting: himself with unremitted assiduity to 
advance that cause upon which all his thoughts and cares 
were concentrated. His health again failed him ; but he de- 
termined to return home, although his London phys sicians were 
very confident that a residence in Bristol for a season would 
be eminently useful. When at sea, he grew rapidly worse, 
and, on the 26th of April, died in sight of hi is native shore. 

We cannot do justice to the motiv es, which induced him to 
encounter the risk of this voyage, without giving to our read- 
ers some extracts from a letter, which he dictated to a sailor 
on board, after he became incapable of writing. 

“ At Sea, April 21, 1775. 


“ Foresecing that there will be many inexplicable circumstances in 
the way of my friends, to account for many things relating to my con- 
duct, [should have been glad, if God had spared my life, to converse 
with them once more. But this, his holy Providence seems fully settled 
to deny. Some few matters I have prevailed with a friend on board to 
minute for their information. 

My guing to America at this time was very considerably against my 
inclinations, especially as Doctor Fothergill was of opinion that Bristol 

waters would be of great advantage to me. ut he did not dissuade me 
from going to America, but advised it very strongly in preference to my 
staying in London, or its environs. 

“'The most weighty motive of all that determined my conduct, was 
the extreme urgency of about fifteen or twenty most stanch friends to 
America, and many of them the most learned and respectable charac- 
ters in the kingdom, for my immediately proceeding to Boston. Their 
sentiments what ought to be the conduct of Boston, and of the conti- 
nent, at this, and the approaching season, I had heard very often in the 
social circle; and in what things they differed 1 perfectly knew. It 
appeared of high importance that the sentiments of such persons should 
be known in America. To commit their sentiments to writing was 
neither practicable nor prudent at this time. To the bosom of a friend 
they could intrust what might be of great advantage to my country. To 
me that trust was committed, and I was, immediately upon my arrival, to 
assemble certain persons, to whom I was to communicate my trust, and had 
God spared my life, it seems it would have been of great service to my 
country. * *# * * * * + * # * * % 
. » om * Ever since I have been out, almost every thing has been 
different from what 1 expected. Instead of pleasant weather, the most 
inclement and damp, which removes me entirely from the deck, and 
when | was flattered with the hope of getting into port six days ago, I 
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am yet here, as distant from it as when the encouragement was given me. 
Had Providence been pleased that 1 should have reached America six 
days ago, 1 should have been able to converse with my friends. Il éam 
persuaded that this voyage and passage are the instruments to put an 
end to my being. His holy will be done!” 

“Mr Quincy is so low, thathe probably will not be able to read a 
word of the foregoing, but it is to be hoped it will be intelligible with a 
little pains.” 

We had marked for quotation many passages of his Jour- 
nal while in England, and of his letters thence; but, upon the 
whole, we think it unnecessary to insert them, as we cannot 
doubt that the peculiar merits of this volume will ensure a 
thorough perusal of it, by all who are interested in the 


oS 


history of our Revolution. 





Reform of Harvard College. (For the Titles, see last Gazette.) 
[ CONTINUED. | 


Tuts second committee, it must be admitted, performed 
their duty faithfully. The result of their labours was the 
pamphlet marked No. 3, in the list at the head of this article. 
It contains the most complete account of the actual state of 
the University which we have ever met with; we may add, 
the most complete which could well be given in any reasona- 
ble compass. It consists of four several documents, and the 
manner in which they were obtained is thus br iefly, clearly, 
and satisfactorily stated. 


The Committee have invited and received communications from 
the President and Treasurer of the University, from the Immediate 
Government as a body, and from eaeh of the Instructers; and the docu- 
ments herewith submitted exhibit the statements received from them. 
comprising all the information which the Committee were instructed to 
procure. 


The nature of these documents is thus described. 


No. I. is the Statement received from the Treasurer, setting forth the 
Finances of the University, comprising a particular account of its ways 
and means, the expenses necessary during the present College year, 
the salaries of all the officers, and the funds from which the same are 
paid. 

No. II. contains the Foundations, Statutes, and Regulations of the sey- 
eral Professorshtps and Tutorships, showing the duties which are requir- 
ed of each Instructer, or may be required of him consistently with the 
terms of the original foundation, or with the contract made between 
him and the University. 
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No. Il. contains the Answers of the Immediate Government to a 
series of questions proposed by the Committee with the view of ascer- 
taining and exhibiting the present organization of the Government and 
the practical etlecis of that organization, the course of instruction and 
modes of discipline, the duties performed by the College officers, the 
conduct and proficiency of the Students, the necessary expenses of edu- 
cation, the changes which have taken place in these respects during the 
last twenty years, and such further particulars in relation to the condi- 
tion of the University in all its departments, as would enable the over- 
seers to form a satisfactory opinion of the application and probable effect 
of the various alterations which had been, or might be suggested. 

With a view to the performance of the further duties assigned them, 
that of recommending such specific regulations as they should deem ex- 
pedient, and that of preparing a code of College Laws in a simple and 
brief form, including those regulations; the Committee communicated 
to each of the instructers their intention of asking a personal interview 
with him after receiving his answer to their letter. Their object was 
to enter into a free discussion of the measures to be proposed, with those, 
whose situation and experience enabled them to ascertain with the 
most accuracy the nature and extent of existing evils, and to sug- 
gest the most appropriate and effectual remedies. On learning after- 
wards, however, that the Immediate Government had been for some 
time engaged, at the request of the Corporation, in preparing a new 
code of laws, as a manual for the use of the Students, intended to em- 
brace all the specific regulations, which they should think it expedient 
to adopt at present, the Committee determined to postpone any further 
proceedings in relation to this subject, until the Report of the Govern- 
ment should be completed. This is now done, and, the contemplated 
code has been laid before the Corporation, by whom it has been recent- 
ly transmitted to this Committee with the information, that it is sub- 
stantially approved by that body, though it has not yet been acted upon 
definitively. 

No. LV. exhibits this Code. 

The publication of this collection brings the actual state of 
the University distinctly before the public, an important 
and highly valuable result of the discussions, if they had 
produced no other. We are thus enabled to form our own 
open from the facts of the case, instead of pe upon 
vague and general representations. We shall avail ourselves of 
the opportunity, which is thus afforded us, to make some re- 
marks which are suggested by portions of this report. 

It is well known to many of our readers, that it has been 
objected to Harvard mae BE that an education in that semi- 
nary is too expensive—and it is admitted directly or indirect- 


ly by both committees, that this is the fact. We believe this 
objection has had much greater weight than any single one, 
perhaps than all ethers together, in deterring parents in mode- 
rate circumstances from sending their children to Cambridge. 
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We are naturally inclined to inquire, in the first place, in- 
to the causes of this increased expenditure. And the first 
question would seem to be, Are the necessary expenses of this 
University much greater than in many other colleges of repu- 
tation in the United States. Let us examine the expense of 
boarding. The report informs us that the charge for Steward 
and Commons for thirty-eight weeks of term time is $76.50 or 
$2 per week,—that those who board at private houses, pay 
(including the charge for steward and a general assessment for 
the commons establishment) from $2.67 to $3.42 per week. 
But the commons-hall being sufficient to accommodate all the 
students, it is clear that boarding out must be a matter of 
taste with the students, sanctioned by their parents or guardi- 
ans; the real and necessary expense, therefore, cannot fairly 
be considered greater than the first charge, or $2 per week. 
if we compare this with the rate of board at the colleges in 
our own and the five neighbouring States, we shall see no 
reason to object to the expense at Cambridge in this particu- 
lar. The following table is collected from Worcester’s Ga- 
zetteer of the United States. 

Harvard . . perweek . . . . $2.00 
Williams . .. & usually . 2.00 
DOOM 6. + ‘se ™ about . . 2.00 
Union .-. « « © . ebout > +. 200 
Peete se ow Fe See) s GS 
Burlington . . “ . from . . 1.50 to 1.73 
Dartmouth . . “ . from . . 41.25 to 1.50 
Tee. siess er ®) Rb 2 ee 
Bowdoin . . . “  . from . . 2.00 to 2.50 

From this table it appears that of eight institutions of this 
character, the price of board in two iolee is less than it is at 
Cambridge, while in three it is greater. And considering the 
situation of this University, and its neighbourhood to a popu- 
lous city, it will appear that this part of the establishment is 
conducted with remarkable economy. ~ This is an expense, 
moreover, that cannot well be affected by the superior endow- 
ments of this College, since no part of its funds could be ex- 
pected to be appropriated to the diminution of the expense of 
subsistence till all that of instruction was wholly extinguished. 
This remark of course is not intended to apply to the benefi- 
ciaries of the institution, whose expenses of every kind are di- 
minished by the application of the income of specific bequests. 

The next in order of the necessary expenses is thus stated. 
32 
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“Instruction for the two first years $46, for the third and 
fourth $64. Average $55.” 
Let us compare this, as in a former instance, with the same 


expense in other colleges. 


Harvard . ; ; ° . : $55.00 
Yale. : : ; . : - 32.00 


Bowdoin. ‘ ° : ‘ , 20.00 
Dartmouth . ; : . - «. £0.00 
Middlebur , - average . ‘ 18.00 
Brown, ieichiding roomrent, . , - 25.00 
Princeton, N. J. * ‘ , 62.34 
Burlington, including rent and library, 16.00 
Columbia, all College charges, ° - 80.00 


Williams, all charges exclusive of board, 40.00 
William and Mary’s, instruction, = - - 60.00 


It will be perceived from this statement that the expense of 
instruction in this college is, with one or two exceptions, 
greater than in any in the neighbourhood, and in most instan- 
ces exceedingly so;—that it is nearly double that of Yale, 
and more than double that of Dartmouth. It may be observ- 
ed in regard to this subject, that the instructers of Harvard 
are more numerous, and the opportunities for a complete e lu- 
cation or ee. in many particular branches are more 
complete. But, on the other hand, it must be considered, that 
Harvard College is far more richly endowed ; and sufficient- 
ly so, it has been supposed, to balance this circumstance, and 
to furnish a more complete education at a less expense, so far 
as mere instruction is concerned, than any of its neighbours. 
We are not in possession of documents which would enable us 
to institute a comparison between the income of the funds of 
this and any other College, but we are enabled by this re- 
port to ascertain what the income is in this particular in- 
stance, and to form an opinion concerning the economy with 
which it has been managed. 

From the first document of this report we learn, that the in- 
come of the College for the year 1824, arising from various 
permanent sources, as stock, rents, annuities, &c. was 

$292944 74 
That there was received for admission to advanc- 

ed standing . ° . ° ° ° -« 1000 00 

From fees of certain degrees (probably medicine 
and law) ~ . ® e * ‘ . 280 00 





23524 74 
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That there was assessed on the students exclusive 
of charges for board. j ‘ . . 21431 41 





44956 15 


To this amount ought to be added the value of the rent of 
the President’s house, as it forms a part of the income of his 
office, and stands in the place of an amount which must have 
been assessed upon students, provided he had the same in- 
come that he now enjoys, $300 00 

A similar remark may be made concerning half the fees for 
the degree of A. M. amounting, according to the treasurer’s 
average, to about 35, at $5, $175 00 

Also the fees for the degree of A. B. which are in fact paid 
by the students, and of which the average, if we judge hom 
the Triennial Catalogue, is about 60, at $5, $300 00 





The whole amount of income then will be $45731 15 


The expenditure during the same year, including, as above, 
the addition for the President, was $44841 36 


Of this expenditure, there was devoted to the offi- 
cers concerned in the instruction or discipline 
of Undergraduates ° , ; ° - 24556 16 
The funds, other than the amount levied upon un- 
dergraduates for the payment of this sum, 
amounted to ° , ° ° . - 9328 09 





Balance to be assessed upon undergraduates, in- 
cluding fees for degrees of A. B.  . : - 15228 07 
The actual amount assessed upon undergraduates, 








according to the treasurer’s account, was 15710 00 
Add fees for degrees not included by the treasurer 475 00 
$16185 00 

Deduct balance in treasury .  .- : : 894 79 
$15290 21 


which differs from our calculation by $62, which is probably 
an error in our account. The exact amount, however, is not 
material in this investigation. 

Whether so large an expenditure, and its consequence, so 
large an assessment, is necessary, may be estimated by a 
more particular consideration of the salary of each individa- 
al of the instructers. 
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The President’s income is thus stated. 
Salary $2250—grant 300—income of Cotton leg- 
acy$ 40. ° ; . . . . 
Rent of house and appurtenances, not valued in 
report, but stadia at . ° . ° ° 300 00 
Half the fees for degrees of A. M. which aver- 


A] 
Gr 
qr 
‘o=) 
a 
oO 





age 35, at $5 : : . , : ‘ 175 00 

The fee for degrees of A. B. of which the aver- 
age for the last ten years is 60, at $5 . 300 00 
3333 40 


That part of this sum, which goes to increase the assess- 
ments on the students, is about one-sixth of the whole amount 
of these assessments, and that exclusive of the fee for degrees 
of A. B. which is in reality also assessed upon them. 

In the next place, we observe that there are seven resident 
Professors concerned in the instruction of undergraduates, 
each of whom has an income, under the names of salary and 
grant, of $1700, amounting to $11900. One of these Profes- 
sors has an addition of $325 to the above salary and grant, 
for other services. And another has an addition of $150. 
The whole amount, therefore, is $12373. The regular funds 
for the payment of these salaries will furnish only $3546.68, 
leaving a balance of $8826.32, which is to be furnished by 


assessments. 
[To be continued. | 





An Address to the Members of the Bar of Suffolk, Mass. at their 
Stated Meeting on the first Tuesday of March, 1824. By 
Wivuiam Sutrivan. Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 63. 


In this address Mr Sullivan “ proposes to offer such facts as 
he has been able in a short time, and amidst many avocations, 
to collect, on the origin and history of the profession ” of law 
in Massachusetts. In pursuance of which design, he gives 
numerous memorabilia of the history and practice of the law, 
with biographical notices of its professors ; taking a cursory 
view of the rank of the profession and mode of practice in 
other countries in one of the notes, and in others touching 
concisely upon the subjects of chancery jurisdiction and codi- 
fication. 
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Mr Sullivan cites Hutchinson for a fact, which shows both 
the simplicity of the early times, and the thoroughly popular 
spirit of our institutions. It was enacted by the colony laws, 
that “ whensoever any juror or jurors are not clear in their 
judgment or conscience concerning any case wherein they are 
to give their verdict, they shall have liberty in open court 
(but not otherwise) to advise with any man they shall think 
fit to resolve or direct them, before they give their verdict.”* 

The first lawyer noticed in our history was one Lechford, 
who came over about ten years after the settlement of the 
colony. But he did not merit, or at least he did not find, 
much encouragement; for in consequence, as is supposed, of 
some offence committed by him, he was debarred from plead- 
ing any man’s cause except his own. He accordingly re- 
turned home very little satisfied with the colony ; and publish- 
ed a pamphlet under the title of Plain Dealing, in which he 
said, that in New England he found that every church mein- 
ber was a bishop, and not being inclined to become one him- 
self, he could not be admitted a freeman among them—that 
the general court and quarter-sessions exercised all the pow- 
ers of parliament, king’s bench, common pleas, chancery, 
high commission, star chamber, and all the other courts of 
England. But a law of 1654 prohibited any common attor- 
ney in any inferior court from sitting as a deputy in the gen- 
eral court. 

In Rhode Island, at the present day, as every body knows, 
the judges are not usually selected from among practising 
lawyers. So it was formerly in Massachusetts, and Mr Sulli- 
van says, that since 1776 three judges have been appointed to 
the supreme bench, who were not lawyers ; two of whom ac- 
cepted the appointment. Ina subsequent part of the discourse 
Mr Sullivan, while he acknowledges that the profession is 
held in some respect, seems to think that the prospect of 
emoluments is somewhat discouraging. ‘The modern practice 
of selecting the ablest lawyers for judges is doubtless one of 
the causes of blighting the prospects of the rest; for it is ob- 
vious that where the judges are least competent, and the law- 
yers are most railed at, litigation, especially of the most 
vexatious sort, is the most flourishing. 

Mr Sullivan (though he does not mention this himself) took an 
active part in 1804 in introducing a very important improve- 





* General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony, Ed. 1672, p. 87. 
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ment in the judicial administration of this state. Before that 
time the full court was present at jury trials, and the law and 
facts of the case were settled at once by the verdict. At that 
time it was provided that jury trials in civil actions might be 
had before one judge, and that questions of law might be re- 
served for the consideration of the full court. This seemed 
to be a necessary step towards the establishment of any 
thing like a regular system of adjudication ; and this practice, 
extended, by an act passed the next year, to allow one judge 
to try all criminal causes, except where the offence was capi- 
tal, has continued ever since. Those laws, together with the 
“eng made about the same time for reporting and pub- 
ishing the adjudged cases involving questions of law, have 
contributed greatly to the rapid progress that has been made 
in forming a uniform system of legal administration. 

In a short note relating, to the chancery jurisdiction, Mr 
Sullivan notices the groundless prejudice existing in the state 
against this species of judicial administration—a prejudice 
which every friend to an adequate administration of the laws 
ought to omit no opportunity of combating. For the imper- 
fection and inadequacy of the remedies afforded by the laws, 
without this kind of jurisdiction, are daily becoming more ap- 
parent, as the forms of property, the modes of business, and 
the species of contracts become more complicated and vari- 
ous. Great progress has been made, it is true, in providing 
equitable remedies for particular cases, but there are numer- 
ous instances of the loss of rights on the one part, and the 
evasion of obligations on the other, for the want of sufficient 
provisions of law in this respect. 

In naming the commissioners appointed a few years since, 
under a resolve of the legislature, to make a compilation from 
the records of Plymouth colony, a mistake occurs in the 
christian name of one of them. The commissioners appoint- 
ed for this purpose were the Rev. Dr James Freeman, Samuel 
Davis, Esq. and Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq. ; under this com- 
mission the entire public records of Plymouth Colony were 
transcribed, and a copy has been placed in the archives of 
the Commonwealth. 

Speaking of an article in the North American Review for 
July, 1823, on the history of the laws of Massachusetts, Mr 
Sullivan says, “the writer has omitted some traits of the 
{early] times, which prove our forefathers to have been more 


polished than has been commonly supposed ;” and he instan- 
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ces the solemn protest of Governor Endicott, Deputy Gover- 
nor Dudley, and seven others, against the wearing of long 
hair, as a thing “ detestable, uncivil, and unmanly, whereby 
men doe deform themselves and offend sober and modest men, 
and doe corrupt good manners ;” and also the Colony law 
providing as follows—* Nor shall any take tobacco in any inne 
or common victual house, except in a private room there, so 
as the master of said house, nor any guest there shall take 
offence thereat; which if any do, then such person shall 
forthwith forbear upon penalty of two shillings and sixpence.” 
In addition to those two instances, we have a law of 1663, in 
which our forefathers agree with Lord Chesterfield in one of 
his doctrines of politeness, proscribing the drinking of healths ; 
viz.—Be it enacted, “that no masters of ships or seamen hay- 
ing their vessels riding within any of our harbours in this ju- 
risdiction, shall presume to drink healths, or suffer any healths 
to be drunk within their vessels by day or by night, or to 
shoot off any gun after daylight is passed or on the sabbath day, 
on penalty for every health twenty shillings, and for every 
gun so shot twenty shillings. | And the Captain of the Castle 
is hereby enjoined to give notice of this order to all ships 
that pass by the Castle.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, that this Address and the 
notes make an interesting pamphlet. Every one who reads 
it, whether he belong to the profession of law or not, will 
regret that there is no more of it; and we hope that Mr 
Sullivan will find leisure to pursue his inquiries farther, and 
present the public with a larger work upon the plan adopted 
in his discourse. 








MISCELLANY. 





A RESIDENCE IN GLASGOW. 


DR CHALMERS AND MR IRVINFe 
{ Concluded.] 


In the afternoon, I repaired again to St John’s, but was some- 
what surprised to find, in a city proverbial for church-going, that 
comparatively so few people seemed to attend the afternoon ser- 
vice. When the preacher rose up, I was surprised and disap- 
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pointed to observe that it was not Dr Chalmers. You may won- 
der at my not discovering who the preacher was before he stood 
up; but- your wonder wili cease when I tell you, that in Scotland 
the good old custom continues of having the minister speak out 
of a deep box mismamed a pulpit. W ell, uprose the tall, gaunt 
figure of the now celebrated Mr Irvine. My disappointment I 
could plainly see was participated by many of the audience. 
But I can plead no excuse for the ill breeding of those who delib- 
erately rose up, and left the church, on perceiving that the 
speaker was not Dr Chalmers. Your inquiries about Mr Irvine 
indicate an uncommon interest in him; I shall therefore endeav- 
our to give vou a full and fair statement of the effect he produced 
on my own feelings. 

The introductory prayer was stiff, lifeless, and uninteresting ; 
and an awkward imitation of the manner of Dr Chalmers, only 
made the bareness of the speaker’s ideas more conspicuous. ‘The 
national accent was not so observable on his tongue ; but the 
gesture, and the general attitude he assumed, were a close imita- 
tion of Dr Chalmers. Iam told that, after going to London, “le 
reformed it altogether,” and had the good sense to make gesture 
a study; so that his majestic figure, and his bold, commanding 
action, now harmonize finely in 1 producing much of the peculiar 
effect of his eloquence. 

The ideas and the composition of the discourse, were somewhat 
peculiar. In the first part of the sermon, there was nothing to 
distinguish Mr Irvine’s mind from that of the common class of 
preachers in Scotland. ‘The matter was sufficiently abstract, ar- 
gumentative, and formal; and the style had the due degree of 
stiff and bookish phraseology. After dragging through a few 
sentences of this kind, he flung me back, all at once, into the 
days of Spenser, by a sudden and fantastic attempt at an imita- 
tion of the style of the “olden time.” After an awkward cari- 
acole or two, he descended from his borrowed Pegasus ; and, for 
a while, was content to tread the vulgar earth once more. Again 
‘he spirit of affectation assaulted him; in a moment “ black Sur- 
rey was saddled tor the field 3”? and once more we were favoured 
with a display of the gallant and antiquated horsemanship of the 
rider. 

I returned to my “ lodgings ” in that perplexed and perplexing 
mood of mind, in: which we cannot tell whether we are pleased 
or dissatisfied, delighted or vexed, or why we should either be the 
one or the other. Since Mr Irvine’s “transportation ” (as the 
Scotch call it) to London, he is become an adept in this business 
of imitation ; so that his discourses are now not unlike the im- 
mortal Baron of Braidwardin’s castle : an odd, picturesque, com- 
bination of ancient and semi-modern art. 

During my stay in Glasgow I exercised a truly American in- 
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quisitiveness with regard to Dr Chalmers. I had the happiness of 
becoming somewhat acquainted with him ; and I found that my 
countrymen have almost universally fallen into a mistake with re- 
spect to his genius and character. From vague report, and trom 
a perusal of his sermons, many people have imagined Dr Chal- 
mers’ peculiar cast of thought and expression to be all a thing 
got up on purpose to produce a certain eliect. ‘There never was 
a greater mistake. Il never in my life saw a man who had more 
downright, native simplicity of character. He is as incapable of 
doing any thing for effect, as of achieving ametempsychosis. [is 
broad dialect, his blunt manners, his homebred honesty of heart, 
legible in all his looks and actions, are so many guaranties ot his 
godly sincerity. Dr Chalmers composes and preaches just as he 
talks to a friend, if the subject of conversation is interesting to 
his own feelings. Touch any department of the cause of christ- 
ian benevolence or of common philanthropy, one, especially, on 
which he has been contradicted or opposed, and immediately you 
kindle him up to the same sublimity of thought and vehemence 
of emotion, which characterize him as a speaker. It is true that 
Dr Chalmers is a mannerist, and his manner is wretchedly bad ; 
that he ought, long ago, to have cast off all this, together with his 
provincial accent ; that he ought to reduce his ideas to a less 
unwieldy form ; that his enormous, overgrown sentences should 
be pruned, and that he should change his action from the style of 
Vulcan to that of Apollo. But to require a change now, would 
be unreasonable. ‘The man’s physical and intellectual habits are 
unalterably fixed by early neglect and subsequent inattention. 
Suppose a person of his age willing to submit to the school-boy 
drudgery of mending his utterance ‘and his action ; ; the attempt 
would, in all probability, be fruitless. Habit is proverbially pow- 
erful in New England; but in Scotland it has the merciless sway 
of a tyrant. To appreciate or to relish Dr Chalmers, you must 
give up all the externals of oratory, and take, in exchange, the 
majestic sweep of his mind ; and if you are willing to accept of 
fervor and vehemence, instead of correctness and grace, you may 
even come to think of him as a powerful orator. 

A mistake of an opposite kind to that made about Dr Chalmers, 
prevails in the estimation of Mr Irvine. Whilst the former is 
supposed to be one who artificially works himself up to a certain 
strain of sublimity, the latter gets the credit of being a man of 
wonderful originality of genius. The truth of the matter, as 
nearly as I could learn, is this. Mr Irvine began the career which 
has issued in his present popularity, by patching his composition 
with here and there an imitation of the older writers. Practice 
makes perfect. The transition from a sentence to a paragraph 
of imitation gradually became easy ; till, at last, there was found 
33 
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to be no difficulty in writing a whole discourse in the antique style, 
Here you have the whole secret of the matter. Ido not mean 
to deny Mr Irvine’s native talent for grand and elevated concep- 
tions; but I think I have given you a fair history of his progress. 

As for the weekly crowd and bustle about his chapel in Lon- 
don, I would not give a rush for it. The inhabitants of that city 
are always in that state of jaded, yet craving appetite for novel- 
ty, which induced the ancient monarch to advertise a reward for 
the discovery of a new pleasure. It is true that men of distin- 
guished intellectual rank resort to the Caledonian chapel ; but 
it is only because the imitative style of the preacher has now at- 
tained its finish. Had Mr Canning seen the dove-tailed piece of 
work that came under my notice, he would, I suspect, have sided 
with those of the preacher’s Glasgow hearers, who did not care 
to be favored with a repetition of such matter; but rose and went 
out as soon as they observed he was about to officiate. 

l admit that Mr Irvine’s imitations are sometimes very fine ; 
but what then ?—imitation is but a very ordinary attainment, at 
its best. ‘Uhe most that we can say about Mr Irvine, is, that he 
throws a romantic garb over the subject of religion. In this age 
the world runs mad after romance ; and Mr Irvine perhaps thinks 
it lawful to put on the tragedian’s robe, for the sake of attracting 
notice to his subject. 


Adieu. 


ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 


BEMBO. 


Tue Italians pride themselves on ranking among their poets, and 
among those of the highest class, many of their first nobles, ecclesi- 
astics, philosophers, and statesmen, who sought relief from severer 
studies or from the cares of life, in the cultivation of elegant litera- 
ture. Of this number, and an illustrious name in the list of the 
restorers of Italian poetry, was the Cardinal Pietro Bembo. 

His father was a patrician of Venice, honoured in his time with 
many high offices, and still more honored by posterity for his 
patronage of learned men, and his having renovated the tomb of 
Dante in Ravenna. Pietro was born at Venice in 1470; and 
from the earliest age he zealously improved the advantages which 


the taste and condition of his father afforded him for the study of 


literature, philosophy, and the arts. After his arrival at manhood 
he was occasionally employed in the public service of his native 
country, but more in the indulgence of his fondness for study, 
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and in the pursuit of knowledge in the most refined cities of Ita- 
ly. The reputation which he there acquired, caused Leo X., on 
his accession to the pontifical dignity, to make Bembo his first 
secretary. In the luxurious court of this epicurean pontiff, Bem- 
bo lived in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of taste, wealth, 
and rank ; and even yielded so far to the example of the age as 
to assume a degree of license in his manners wholly unsuited to 
his profession and station. In his official character, however, he 
is without reproach, and his letters are remarkable for their pure 
and elegant latinity, his style being exactly modelled upon that of 
Cicero, whom he copied with scrupulous exactness amounting to 
affectation. 

In 1520 Bembo retired from Rome to Padua for the benefit of 
his health, and his patron, Leo X., dying about that time, he de- 
termined not to return to Rome. He continued at Padua, there- 
fore, attracted by the splendid collections of books and monu- 
ments of art in that polished city. Whilst here, he entirely re- 
formed his morals; and here he conceived the plan and wrote a 
great part of his History of Venice. In 1539 he was honoured 
with the purple by Pope Paul Iil., when he transferred his resi- 
dence to Rome. He remained there until he died, in 1547, at 
the advanced age of seventy-seven years, a patriarch in letters as 
he was in the church, the friend of all the distinguished literary 
men of the age, and loaded with public distinctions. 

His literary reputation depends chiefly, perhaps, upon his prose 
writings ; but his rank as an Italian poet, nevertheless, is such as to 
entitle him to this extended notice here. He was one of the earli- 
est to discriminate, by his example and his precepts, purer princi- 
ples of taste than had generally prevailed among his immediate pre- 
decessors. He took Petrarca for his guide, and by the diligent study 
of his writings acquired a comparatively correct and pure style of 
composition, though he was unable to divest himself altogether of 
a certain stiffness of manner, incompatible with the highest poetic 
excellence. In fact, his poetical reputation was derived rather 
from the polished elegance of his style, than from any depth of 
sentiment or thought which he displayed; for though always 
chaste, he is often cold and insipid; and therefore his character 
has never stood so high with posterity as it did with his contem- 
poraries. 

His poems consist of Rime, from which the following sonnets 
are selected. 


TO ITALY. 


Fair land, once loved of heaven o’er all beside, 
Which blue waves gird and lofty mountains screen ; 
Thou clime of fertile fields and sky serene, 

Whose gay expanse the Appennines divide ; 
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What boots it now, that Rome’s old warlike pride 
Lett thee of humbled earth and sea the queen ? 
Nations, that served thee then, now fierce convene 
To tear thy locks and strew them o’er the tide. 

And lives there son of thine so base at core, 

W ho, luring foreign friends to thine embrace, 

Stabs to the heart thy beauteous, bleeding frame ? 
Are these the noble deeds of ancient fame ? 

Thus do ye God’s almighty name adore ? 

Oh hardened age! oh false and recreant race ! 


TURNING TO GOD. 


If, eracious God, in life’s green, ardent year 
A thousand times thy patient love I tried ; 
With reckless heart, with conscience hard and sear, 
Thy gifts perverted, and thy power defied : 
Oh grant me, now that wintry snows appear 
Around my brow, and youth’s bright promise hide,— 
Grant me with reverential awe to hear 
Thy holy voice, and in thy word confide ; 
Blot from my book of life its early stain ; 
Since days misspent will never more return, 
My future path do thou in mercy trace ; 
So cause my soul with pious zeal to burn, 
That all the trust, which in thy name I place, 
Frail as 1 am, may not prove wholly vain. 


GUIDICCIONI. 


Giovanni Guipicciont was born at Lucca in the year 1500. 
Iie was educated at the best Italian universities by his uncle, the 
Cardinal Bartolommeo Guidiccioni, who finally carried him to 
Rome and placed him in the service of Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, afterwards Pope Paul III. in which situation he had 
access to the society of the first literary men of the city, and con- 
tracted a very close friendship with the poet Annibal Caro. In 
1534 his patron was raised to the pontificate, and af.erwards con- 
stantly employed him in the highest offices of the papal see, both 
at home and abroad, until his premature death in 1541, which 
aloue prevented his receiving the purple. As a literary man, he 
is most eminent for his poems. His style is particularly adapted 
to grave and heroic subjects ; and on these, in the opinion of the 
Italian critics, it is impossible for any style to be more select in 
diction or to possess greater nobleness and sustained dignity. 
His chief blemish is an occasional obscurity, 2rising from his aim- 
ing too sedulously at compressed strengtii. The two foilowing 
are among the most admired of his sonnets. 
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TO ROME. 


Thou noble nurse of many a warlike chief, 
Who in more brilliant times the world subdued ; 
Of old, the shrines of gods in beauty stood 
Within thy walls, where now are shame and grief; 
I hear thy broken voice demand relief, 
And sadly o’er thy faded fame I brood,— 
Thy pomps no more,—thy temples fallen and rude,— 
Thine empire shrunk within a petty fief. 
Slave as thou art, if such thy majesty 
Of bearing seems, thy name so holy now, 
That even thy scattered fragments I adore ;— 
How did they feel, who saw thee throned on high 
In pristine splendor, while thy glorious brow 
The golden diadem of nations bore ° 


TO ITALY. 


From ignominious sleep, where age on age 
Thy torpid faculties have slumbering lain, 

Mine Italy, enslaved, ay more, insane,— 
Wake, and behold thy wounds with noble rage. 

Rouse, and with generous energy engage 
Once more thy long-lost freedom to obtain ; 

The path of honour yet once more regain, 
And leave no blot upon my country’s page. 

Thy haughty lords, who trample o’er thee now, 
Have worn the yoke, which bows to earth thy neck, 
And graced thy triumphs in thy days of fame. 

Alas! thine own most deadly foe art thou, 

Unhappy land; thy spoils the invader deck, 
While self-wrought chains thine infamy proclaim ! 


C. C. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE GRAVES OF THE PATRIOTS. 


Here rest the great and good—here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again, as Winter frowns. 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre—green sods 

Are all their monument, and yet it tells 

A nobler history, than pillared piles, 

Or the eternal pyramids. They need 

No statue nor inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them, and the joy 
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With which their children tread the hallowed ground 
That holds their venerated bones, the peace 

That smiles on all they fought for, and the wealth 

That clothes the land they rescued,—these, though mute, 
As feeling ever is when deepest,—these 

Are monuments more lasting, than the fanes 

Reared to the kings and demigods of old. 


Touch not the ancient elms, that bend their shade 
Over their lowly graves; beneath their boughs 
There is a solemn darkness, even at noon, 

Suited to such as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty. No factious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame, 
But the pure consecrated love of home. 
No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 
In all its greatness. It has told itself 
To the astonished gaze of awe-struck kings, 
At Marathon, at Bannockburn, and here, 
Where first our patriots sent the invader back 
Broken and cowed. Let these green elms be all 
To tell us where they fought, and where they lie. 
Their feelings were all nature, and they need 
No art to make them known. They live in us, 
While we are like them, simple, hardy, bold, 
Worshipping nothing but our own pure hearts, 
And the one universal Lord. They need 
No column pointing to the heaven they sought, 
To tell us of their home. The heart itself, 
Left to its own free purpose, hastens there, 
And there alone reposes. Let these elms 
Bend their protecting shadow o’er their graves, 
And build with their green roof the only fane, 
Where we may gather on the hallowed day, 
That rose to them in blood, and set in glory. 
Here let us meet, and while our motionless lips 
Give not a sound, and all around is mute 
In the deep sabbath of a heart too full 
For words or tears—here let us strew the sod 
With the first flowers of spring, and make to them 
An offering of the plenty, Nature gives, 
And they have rendered ours—perpetually. 

Pp. 





SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 


I stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide arch 

Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

The clouds were far beneath me :—bathed in light 

They gathered mid-way round the wooded height, 
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And in their fading glory shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown, 
As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the grey mist thrust up its shattered lance, 

And rocking on the cliff was left 

The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft. 
The veil of cloud was lifted,—and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s flow 

Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade, 
Where upward in the mellow blush of day 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 


I heard the distant waters dash— 
I saw the current whirl and flash— 
And richly by the blue lake’s silver beach 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o’er the vale with gentle swell 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills, 
And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 
Was ringing to the merry shout 
That faint and far the glen sent out, 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke 
Through thick-leaved branches from the dingle broke. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget,— 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills !—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
H. W. 1. 





THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight ; 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 


At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstacy ! 


At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 
Where bowering elms over waters meet ; 
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She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
And smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 

When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 


At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in bis glory has passed away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 
When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She meilows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream : 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air. 
The Spirit of Beauty is every where! 

LD), 





EPITAPHS FROM THE ITALIAN. 


ON AN HONEST MAN. 


The memory of Aristus must 

Be trusted to this stone obscure ; 
Know, reader, he was wise and just, 
You may imagine he was poor. 


ON A BANKRUPT. 


Here Alcon lies, who fearing none 
Upon his grave would drop a tear, 
Gave all his creditors good cause 
To show a grief the most sincere. 


ON NIGELLA. 


Gentle shepherds, lightly tread 

On the flowers of this mead, 

Underneath its turf were laid 

The ashes of a beauteous maid. 
And Love perhaps has given the fair 
The semblance of some flowret rare. 


ON A MAGISTRATE. 


Alceus here lies buried, 

And let each malefactor 
Come pay the last sad tribute 
Unto his benefactor. 


ON A PLOUGHMAN. 


Here lies, with years and toil borne down, 
A swain, his labours done. 

With sheaves his monument we ‘ll crown, 
The trophies that he won. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Westminster Review for April, 1825. 


{ Concluded. } 


An article on the “ Corn Laws” is opposed to a late opinion of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, that the price of corn would not be much lowered by 
the removal of the prohibitory regulations. The Westminster reviewers 
contend that it would be so, and we think reasonably. Neither party 
appears to us to be aware of the increasing quantity which is likely to 
he exported from New York, as the back part of that state becomes 
settled. 

A writer on “ Prison Discipline” joins in the general cry, which seems 
to prevail throughout Great Britain, against the use of the tread-wheel, 
as a means of employment in penitentiaries. 

There is a long article on “ Emigration,” of which the interest is prin- 
cipally of a local nature. It contains some erroneous opinions respect- 
ing the treatment of the coloured population in our northern states, 
which we intended to notice at length, but are prevented by the limits 
assigned to this article. 

The remaining articles are on “ Boaden’s Memoirs of Kemble,” which 
is treated with great contempt; on “Contagion and Quarantine,” 
which is interesting, without containing any thing very novel to those 
familiar with the various reviews, which have been published on this 
subject for the last ten years. 

In perusing the various political articles in this volume, we were led 
to remark, what has occurred to us before, namely, the apparent popu- 
larity and enlightened character of the present ministry of Great Bri- 
tain. This seems to be admitted, with little exception, by all parties in 
the state; and if they go on long as they have begun, the opposition 
will have no “ thunder ” left. 

There is nothing particularly interesting among the Critical Notices 
of this number. 


ae - 


Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Life. SecondSeries. Philadelphia, 1825. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


The first of these volumes contains three tales, the latter only one- 
Like those of the former series they are intended to illustrate certain 
proverbs, of which the reader never hears till the end of the story. 
They are of unequal merit, but are all interesting; and indeed we con- 
sider the work as among the most entertaining of any of those ephemeral 
matters, which one reads but to forget. 

The principal merit of the tales consists in ihe liveliness of the dialogue 
and spirited sketching of common characters. The writer does not at- 
tempt to paint the workings of remarkable minds, from strong motives, 
or on great occasions. His characters are every-day people, placed 
now and then in picturesque or strange situations, and acting from ordinary 
motives, and generally, as he himself expresses it, from those eight-and 
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sixpenny ones, which lie at the bottom of so much of human conduct, 
The writer seems to have seen much of the world, and to have regarded 
maukind with some shrewdness, without penetrating far beneath the sur- 
face. He has a kind of easy philosophy, which leads one to laugh goodna- 
turedly at the follies and vices of one’s fellow-creatures, without being 
much disgusted with the one or offended with the other. He is evidently of 
the Democritus school, and considers ridicule better than preaching ; and 
if he does not always paint vice in colours sufficiently revolting, he cer- 
tainly dees not attempt to make it agreeable. It is a fault of many good 
books, that they paint both virtue and vice in colours so much stronger, 
than commonly exist in nature, that they defeat their own purpose. 
The pictures are evidently caricatures, and the characters monstrous. In 
these tales the aim is to make the virtuous respectable, and the evil not 
so much hateful as contemptible. 

in this attempt he has succeeded indifferently well; and the effect, 
though not considerable, we think likely to be advantageous, since it is 
not difficult to identify the characters of such a work with many that 
we see around us in nature, and it leads us to associate the ideas of con- 
tempt with their evil and of respect with their good qualities. We shall 
not attempt an analysis of either tale. The following is a specimen of the 
dialogue. Colonel Arden, the principal personage of the second story, 
on setting up an establishment in London, is presented, among others, 
with a French cook. 


“The particular profession of this person, the Colonel, who understood 
very little French, was for sometime puzzled to find out; he heard a 
vocabulary of dishes enumerated with grace and fluency, he saw a re- 
markably ‘gentlemanly looking man, his well-tied neckcloth, his well- 
trimmed whiskers, his white kid gloves, his glossy hat, his massive chain 

encircling his neck, and protecting a repeating Breguer, all pronounc- 
ing the man of ton; and when he came really to comprehend that the 
sweet-scented, ring-fingered gentleman before him, was willing to dress 
a dinner on trial, for the purpose of displaying his skill, he was thunder- 
struck, 

‘Do I mistake ?’ said the Colone’: ‘I really beg pardon—it is fifty- 
cight years since [ learned French—am I speaking to—a—(and he 
hardly dared to pronounce the word)—cook ?’ 

‘Oui, Monsieur,’ said M. Rissolle; ‘I believe I have de first reputa- 
tion in de profession: I live four years wiz de Marqui de Chester, and 
je me flatte dat, if I had not turn him off last months, I should have 
superintend his cuisine at dis moment.’ 

‘Oh, you have discharged the Marquis, Sir?’ said the Colonel. 

‘ Yes, mon Colonel, I discharge him; because he cast affront upon me, 
insupportable to an artist of sentiment.’ 

‘ Artist!’ mentally ejaculated the Colonel. 

‘Mon Colonel, de Marqui had de mauvais gout one day, when he had 
large partie to dine, to put salt into his soup, before ali his compagnie.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Arden; ‘ and, may I ask, is that considered a crime, 

Sir, in your code?’ 

‘1 don’t know code,’ said the man, ‘ Morue >—dat i is salt enough with- 
out.’ 

‘J don’t mean that, Sir,’ said the Colonel; ‘I ask, is it a crime for a 
gentleman to put salt into his soup?’ 
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‘Not a crime, mon Colonel,’ said Rissolle, ‘ but it would be de ruin of 
me, as cook, should it be known to the world,—so I told his Lordship I 
must leave him; dat de butler had said, dat he saw his Lordship put de 
salt into de soup, which was to proclaim to the universe dat I did not 
know de proper quantité of salt required to season my soup.’ 


——-—— 


An Address pronounced at the Opening of the New York Athenzum, December 14, 
1824. By HENRY WHEATON. New York. 1824. Gyo. pp. 44. 


Ir is not unknown to our readers that, in emulation of the liberal en- 
dowment and patronage of the Boston Athenwum, a similar association 
was recently formed among the opulent and enlightened citizens of 
New York. Mr Wheaton’s Address, at the opening of this institution, 
is very properly devoted to considering the intellectual progress of 
America thus far, and inquiring what is to be anticipated from the 
genius of our countrymen in future times. In the pursuit of this inves- 
tigation, he casts a rapid but penetrating glance over a wide and fruit- 
ful field. 

He hastily alludes to the embarrassments of our colonial condition, 
and the peculiar difficulties with which our country’s young strength 
was forced to grapple, as being fully adequate to account for the tardy 
development of an elegant literature in the land. Our faculties were 
tasked in the hard duty of reclaiming a wilderness to the uses of ciyil- 
ized man; in ascertaining, defending, and enforcing free principles of 
civil polity ; in achieving an independence not dearly bought with their 
blood ; in laying deeply and broadly the foundations of a great republi- 
can government. Strangers in the crowded family of nations, enough 
was it for us, newly emerged from European guardianship, to make 
good our place in that mighty contention for wealth and power, in 
which empires, not men, are the competitors. But that period, he con- 
ceives, is now quickly passing away, and our country is beginning to 
afford allurements to something beside active, professional, and business 
talents. 

Mr Wheaton refers to the want of a peculiar national language and 
literature, and the consequent servitnde to foreign models and the habit 
of self-depreciation—the absence of patronage and of the aid of extensive 
libraries, as being serious obstacles to our advancement in the cultiva- 
tion of objects of refined taste. But the injurious operation of all these 
circumstances, in his opinion, is counteracted by the advantages deriv- 
ed from the geographical features of the country—its federal constitu- 
tion—its division into states, which will be emulous to excel as much 
in liberal arts and science as in affairs of government—and, above all, 
by the free spirit, which is the moving, animating, and sustaining power 
of all our institutions. The consideration of this last point leads him 
into remarks upon the question, whether there is any sympathy between 
civil freedom and the polite arts,;—which occupy most of the residue of 
the Address. 

Mr Wheaton is entitled to great praise for his persevering attention 
to literature, amid the cares of professional and public duties; and 
every thing, which comes from him, evinces the liberal taste of a schol- 
ar, and is stamped with the marks of a vigorous and accomplished mind. 
The piece before us bespeaks a ready, practised, and skilful writer, 
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alike familiar with the classic lore of ancient and modern ages, and 
versed in the living wisdom of our own busy days. His subject led him, 
in some portions of it, over the same paths ‘which Mr Everett trod in his 
Phi Beta Kappa Oration; and this last is so rich in pregnant matter, 
so profusely stored with admirable allusions in support of his opinions, 
that, in subsequently handling a kindred topic, Mr Wheaton sometimes 
inevitably falls into trains of theught, and adopts illustrations, which 
had been preoccupied by Mr Everett. But Mr Everett is an unfair writer, 
in the sense in which King Charles accused Dr Barrow of being an un- 
Jair preacher. His acute and comprehensive mind instantly seizes up- 
on the strong points of a subject, and works up its best parts, so as to 
leave little for the diligence of aftercomers to glean, where his sickle 
had entered ;—and to such a man neither Mr Wheaton, nor any other 
American, need be unwilling to own acknowledgments. 


eR 


The Refugee, a Romance. By Captain Matthew Murgatroyd, of the Ninth Conti- 
nentals in the Revolutionary War. Intwo vols. New York. 1825. 12mo. 
pp. 325 and 32 

We suppose it has happened to most persons, at some time in their 
lives, to be placed in situations which they felt to be awkward, and to 
conceal their own consciousness by a display of ease and vivacity, 
which, instead of imposing upon the bystanders, served only to make 
themselves more ridiculous. This seems to us to be precisely the case 
with the author of the work before us. Now when a person isso unfor- 
tunate as to get into such a predicament, without any fault of his own, it 
is the height of rudeness to attempt to aggravate his mortification by ridi- 
culing, or even noticing it. Our novel-writer, however, being under 
no compulsion, and having put himself in this situation with his eyes 
open, cannot fairly shelter himself under any law of politeness, which is 
acknowledged by reviewers ; and we have therefore the less hesitation in 
noticing the combination of restraint and counterfeit ease whi h seems 
to us to distinguish this work. 

The hero of this story is Gilbert Greaves, of Welsh descent, and the 
son of an ex-officer in the British service, who resided on the banks of 
the Hudson at the commencement of the Revolutionary War. On that 
occasion, the father joins the British army in New York, and is follow- 

ed by the son; the latter soon sees cause to repent, revolts to the 

American army, is taken prisoner, and hardly escapes execution as a 

deserter. 

‘The scene is principally in New York and its vicinity. The charac- 
ters are numerous ; so much so, indeed, that it is difficult to keep them 
all in mind, whilst one is perusing the work. We find some returning, 
at the close of the second volume, whom we had utterly forgotten our 
introduction to, in the first. Like too many of our novelists, the author 
spreads himself over too great a surface, apparently finding it easier to 

say a little of many persons and things, than to give an accurate, full, 
and lively description of any individual. There are many strange 
anachronisms in the course of the work, and occasionally a degree of 
levity in treating serious things, which we consider reprehensible. 

But the most serious objection to it, as we have already intimated, is 

the laborious affectation of the stvle. There is a continual effort to be 
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witty or sententious pervading the whole. We are obliged to think of 
the author instead of his persons; and whenever he does achieve wis- 
dom or wit, we are naturally inclined to give him the less credit for his 
success, as he has so often tried in vain. He who shoots perpetually at 
the same mark, will sometimes hit it, but his success is more likely to 
be attributed to chance than skill. This air of pretension naturally 
prejudices the reader against the book, and leads him to set down much 
as indifferent, which, perhaps, if it came in humbler guise, might be re- 
garded as respectable. 


ep 


Seven Lectures on Female Education; inscribed to Mrs. Garnett’s Pupils, at Elm. 
Wood, kssex County, Virginia. by James M. Garnett. Richmond. 1824, 12mo. 
pp. 261. 

Tue importance of the subject which this book professes to treat—the une 
qualified recommendations of the friends of the anthor,—and the echo of 
these same recommendations, with faint and equivocal censure from the 
tribunals qualified to decide upon its character, have given it a reputation, 
which it never deserved, and which its own merits never could have gain- 
ed. We are not about to be severe upon an innocent littie book ; for it 
is the result no doubt of the best intentions, and as such is entitled to re- 
spect. But we wished merely to account upon the true principles for the 
facts, that two editions have been published in as many years, and that 
the public are now threatened with a third. 

We have as high an opinion of the importance of female education as 
Mr Garnett, or any of the gentlemen whose names adorn and recom- 
mend his book ; but we doubt if its best interests will be much subserved by 
his exertions as an author. Anditis much to be regretted, that the influ- 
ence of such distinguished names as John Marshall Esq. Chief Justice 
of the U.58., and the ‘Right Rey. Richard Moore, Bishop of the Diocess of 
Virginia, and others which it is unnecessary to mention, should not be 
directed to some object more worthy of them, than giving currency to a 
book of such s!ender merit. We have read the work with considerable 
attention, and the more, because we were desirous of resisting the 
conclusion, which seemed to be forcing itself upon us, that the respecta- 
ble names of friends, and the good motives of the author, were its chief 
recommendations. But such conclusion is settled, and we will give our 
reasons for it. 

The preface, “in which a summary view is taken of the principal ob- 
stacles to the progress of Education in general, but particularly to 
that of Females,” occupies thirty-seven pages, and is much the best 
part of the book. Then follows what the author cails the “Gos- 
sip’s Manual,” filling thirty-one pages. These are ironical maxims, 
intended to satyrize some of the most common faults “in people of 
both sexes beyond the age of childhood.” They are generally very silly, 
and therefore must failof their intended effect. ‘The Lectures make up 
the book. These are upon the following topics. me The Moral and Re- 
ligious Obligations to the Improvement of Time. 2. The best Means of 
Improvement. 3. Temper and Deportment. 4. Foible s, Faults, and Vices. 
5. Manrers, Accomplishments, Fashions, and Conversations. 6. Associa- 
tes, Friends, and Connexions. These several topics are discussed with 
some zeal and spirit; but we have not been able to discover one principle 
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in education, which has not long since been much better stated and in- 
culcated by almost all the most popular authors upon the subject. Fen- 
elon, Archbishop of Cambray, although he wrote somewhat more than 
a century since, will afford more instruction upon the subject, than the 
volume before us. We recommend Miss Hamilton’s Letters on the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Education; and her Letters addressed to the 
Daughter of a Nobleman, on the formation of religious and moral prin- 
ciple, as much more complete and satisfactoryupon the subject than any 
thing Mr Garnett has written. Miss Edgeworth’s works are worth Mr 
Garnett’s consideration before he makes another edition of his book ; 
although we must always express regret, that she has not added to the 
motives she addresses to the young, “In the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
These authors wrote for purposes more general, than those of Mr Garnett, 
but their works will nevertheless accomplish all his objects much bet- 
ter than his own. We might name variousother authors who are decid- 
edly preterable on every account to Mr Garnett, but it is, at present, 
unnecessary. 

The work before us, therefore, offers nothing new upon ihe subject, 
and repeats what is old, in exceedingly coarse, vulgar, and disgusting 
language. ‘This last remark we shall proceed to illustrate and justi- 
fy by afew specimens. 

" « 1f husbands and wives will live in that sort of amity which generally 

prevails between cats and dogs, they must expect that their daughters 
will play the cat too, whenever they have opportunities. If mothers and 
nurses will scold, and hector, and storm, and ravc, and fall into fits of 
‘the sullens,’ (a very malignant disease, by the way) either with or 
without any colour of excuse, the children under their management 
will certainly imitate their example.” 

We have not the reputation of being remarkable for cant, but we 
think when the inspired writings are quoted with such levity as in the 
following passage, they must, at least, fail of their intended effect. 

“ Yet thus it is, (in thousands of instances,) by incalculating ‘ envy, 
and hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,’ in the compendious 
form of ‘emulation’ @ priori; and by the administration of birching 
without form, and often without measure, a posteriori, that the youth of 
our country are to be imbued with all those amiable qualities of the 
heart, and useful endowments of the understanding, which are to {fit 
them for this world, and prepare them for the next.” 

Mr Garnett discourses to his audience of “ young ladies” of being 
“ Tygresses,” “ Tartars,” “ Spitfires,” “She-Dragons,” and “ She-Devils” ; 
and of becoming as loathsome as “ hogs dressed in women’s apparel.” If 
this is appropriate language to be addressed to young ladies in Virginia, 
we hope the unqualified recommendations of the book which contains it, 
will not introduce it here. We could multiply instances of similar of- 
fences against decency, but are unwilling to disfigure our pages with any 
more. 

———— 


The Grecian Wreath of Victory. New York. 1824. 24to. pp. 120. 


Jn the course of the last year, an association of ladies in the city of New 
York caused a “Grecian Cross,” forty feet high, to be prepared, and 
placed at the disposal of General Swift, who had presided at a mecting, 
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held at Brooklyn, in 1822, at which meeting were passed “ various 
resolutions expressive of the sympathy of Americans in the struggle now 
carrying on by the Greeks.” 

It was afterwards decided to plant the Cross on the Brooklyn Heights, 
and to surmount it with a wreath of victory, to be composed of the same 
material with the “ victorious wreaths” of ancient Greece. What was 
this material, then became a question, for the solution of which the 
“ Grecian ladies” offered a gold medal of considerable value. This pro- 
cured them various communications from gentlemen of high literary 
standing, and these communications compose the work before us. The 
profits of it are to be devoted to the purpose of procuring some memorial 
of American sympathy, to be presented to the Grecian senate. 

When we consider the various respectable names connected with this 
little work, and remember that the whole matter of the cross and wreath 
is an affair of the ladies, we dare not say, that it sounds very silly to us. 
We can only venture to acknowledge, that we are so obtuse as not to 
see the point of this erecting of crosses, surmounted with pagan wreaths ; 
and to hint, that if such a thing had been elevated on any of the heights 
in the neighbourhood of Boston, we should have shrugged our shoulders 
at the “ notion.” 

But leaving the origin of the bools, for its contents, we observe in the 
first place, that among those who took part in this discussion, and whose 
lucubrations are here published, are the names of Professors Moore and 
Anthon of Columbia College, Drs Hosack and King, Colonel Trumbull, 
Mr Genet, and Mr Bancroft of Round Hill. The principal arguments 
adduced are in favour of the palm, the laurel, the myrtle, and the olive. 
The claims of the latter are defended by Professor Anthon, in four several 
communications, which are decidedly the best in every point of view. The 
volume is closed by the decision of Professor Everett, in favour of the 
olive, a short essay by Governor Clinton, in which he comes to the same 
conclusion, and a translation of a Roman war song, by Professor Doane 
of Washington College. Professor Anthon seems, therefore, to have 
obtained the prize. 

Considerable industry and learning are displayed in many of these 
essays, accompanied often with a very unnecessary display of exulta- 
tion. Surely our professors ought to be able to quote Pliny, Plutarch, 
Potter’s Antiquities, Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Moore’s Anacreon, 
and, if need be, even Pindar, Dion Cassius, or Tertullian, without glorifi- 
cation. There are also some pitiable juvenilities about the fair hands of 
the Grecian ladies, &c.; and, lastly, there is a metrical translation of 
the song of Callistratus, which is very bad indeed. 

Now we wish well to the cause of the Greeks, and to every rational 
exertion in their behalf; but we think money might be applied to better 
purpose, and one quite as advantageous to the Grecks as that of setting 
up crosses, and dragging grave professors from their elbow chairs, to exe- 
cute unskilful gambols before them, for the amusement of the public. 


agen —- 
Decision, a Tale; By Mrs Hofland, author of Integrity,a Tale; Patience, a Tale; 
The Son of a Genius; Tales of the Priory; Tales of the Manoz, &c. Gc. New 
York. 1825. 18mo. pp. 264, 


Mrs Hofland is known fo the public as the author of several small yol- 
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umes, by one of which, * The Son of a Genius,” she has attained some ce- 
lebrity. This Tale, as its title purports, is intended to illustrate and 
encourage the truly estimable and valuable trait of character, Decision ; 
and so far as the work has any tendency, it undoubtedly has the desired 
one. The story, although it is said to be founded on fact, seems in some 
respects to be rather improbable ; and is told with no very absorbing 
interest. Mr Falconer, a gentleman in easy circumstances, is suddenly 
reduced to poverty, by an untortunate speculation in tron. His only 
child and daughter, Maria Falconer, resolves to retrieve the affairs of 
the family. In order to this, she becomes a dealer in iron also. She 
travels about, establishes foreign correspondences—and by great hard- 
ships and perseverance in business, succeeds in making her own fortune, 
which, with filial piety, she appropriates to the support of her parents 
and the assistance of her friends. This outline, filled up with minor in- 
cidents and interspersed with a proper relish of * love affairs,” consti- 
tutes the story. Maria Falconer becomes initiated in all the mysteries 
of waste-book, journal, and ledger. She weighs out heriron to her dust 
customers, with scrzpulous exactness; and nothing can divert her from 
her purpose till her object is achieved. But when the business of the day 
is over, she changes her identity, and appears the delicate and beautiful 
young lady, such as would grace a fashionable drawing-room. These 
two characters never interfere with each other; except that in a few 
instances, a little colour flashes in her face, and her hands wander at ran- 
dom over her files of papers without finding what she is not looking for, 
when a certain gentleman comes into her store on business. With this 
very brief notice, we must dismiss Mrs Hofland’s “ Decision ” with the 
recommendation which we are obliged frequently to give, and which 
usually attends domestic prescriptions in medicine, “If they can do no 
good, they can certainly do no harm, and therefore may be safely 
taken.” 


i 


The Town Officer's Guide, containing a Compilation of the General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, relating to the whole Power and Duty of Towns, Districts, and Parishes, 
with their several Officers ; with a Digest of the Decisions in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, relating to the several Subjects. To which is subjoined 
an extensive Appendix of Forms, for the use of Town Officers and Individuals. 
By Joun BaAcon, Esq. Haverhill, Mass. 1825. 12mo. pp. 396. 


Tuis is a labour-saving age; we can make our clothes, sweep our chim- 
nies, mend our pens or our morals, and educate our children, at a great 
profit, compared with the prices, which our ancestors paid for these use- 
ful purposes. Steam-engines, railways, digests, compends, reviews, and 
every sort of invention in every department of improvement, of industry, 
of literature, and of science, obtrude themselves upon the community, to 
the great delight of the lazy scholar and the rich manufacturer, and the 
great grievance of all plodding students and poor labourers. Literary 
turnpikes can be travelled at a less expense than the old roads: and, 
although we lose some of the pleasant views and delightful associations, 
which the latter afford, we are transported to the desired point, with less 
labour and more expedition. A M’Adamizing system is applied to our 
learning as well as our roads; the rocks in literature and science, which 
formerly obstructed our paths, are now broken up, and made subservient 
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to our purposes, in the reduced and compacted form of abridgments, 
digested indexes, &c. &c. A man, in these days, who should undertake 
to read any work consisting of more than one volume (novels always 
excepted), would be looked upon as dementated, and as wilfully disre- 
garding and neglecting the means put into his hands to save his time 
and his labour. 

Town officers have ever been especially favoured of the gifted few, 
who understand the science of compressing knowledge; and any select- 
man, overseer of the poor, culler of hoops and staves, hog-reeve, or 
weigher of beef, who does not understand his duty, and conduct on all 
occasions “according to the law in such cases made and provided,” 
must, from his stupidity, be “unworthy the suffrages of a free and 
enlightened people.” 

Mr Bacon, in the work before us, has contributed his full share to 
enlighten our municipalities ; and has faithfully made the last condeasa- 
tion and refinement, of which his medley of a subject is susceptible. 

His abridgiments of the statutes are generally correct; his practical 
forms very good, and some of them very useful. His dedication is of 
a character, which proves that he is more at home when compiling laws 
“for the use of town officers and individuals,” than when he attempts 
politics or original composition. President Adams, to whom the work is 
pompously dedicated, will undoubtediy be delighted with the offering ; 
though he must be somewhat surprised to learn, that to him, “ we owe 
the defence of those immunities and privileges, and the preservation of 
those rights and possessions, with which our laws have invested us”! ! 

Upon the whole, and seriously, we recommend this work to town 
officers, as a valuable and safe guide in the discharge of their duties, and 
as an improvement upon any former publication of its kind among us. 

To the author, we especially recommend, that he abstain, for the 
future, from all prefaces, notes, and “ epistles dedicatory ;” and take 
our leave of him, hoping that he will be rewarded for compiling, and his 
patrons for reading his book. 


-_——»>——- 


The New-York Review, and Atheneum Magazine. No, I. June 1825. 


This is the first number of the third volume of the Atlantic magazine 
which appears under a new name, and with the addition to the editorial 
department of a gentleman well known to the lovers of poetry. 

This number contains eight reviews, and among others one of the 
Journal of Madam Knight. This singular performance, which has 
been generally considered as an imposture, the reviewer declares to 
be anthentic. He asserts, that he has seen the manuscript, and 
that it is “of unquestionable yellowness, of most manifest fragility, 
and withal, of a very ancient and fish-like smell.” On this whole mat- 
ter we desire for the present to suspend our opinions, and the rather as 
the reviewer’s manner savours so much of irony, that we are not quite 
sure of his meaning in some instances. 

The reviewer of Lionel Lincoln agrees with us in expressing a more 
favourable opinion of that work, than it has received from the public in 
general, we should rather say perhaps in our neighbourhood. 

We think the magazine department in this number not so interesting 
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as the reviews, and remarked, as somewhat singular, an editorial note in 
praise of a poetical article contained in it. It seemed to us like an in- 
direct way of complimenting one’s own work. 

The articles in this number are of various merit, but on the whole 
we read it with interest. We think the editors are not always suffi- 
ciently impressed with the importance of preserving the purity of the 
language, nor sufficiently careful to exclade slight errors in construction, 
or unauthorized words; we could select a few trivial instances of this 
sort, but it would probably seem to some of our readers hypercritical, 
and we wish only to hint at the importance of vigilance in this particu- 
lar. The typographical execution of the work, is very good. ‘The 
price, 6 dollars per annum, seems to us too high, when compared with 
those of our New England periodical Journals. 


el 


A Particular Account of the Battle of Bunker or Breed’s Hill, on the 17th of June, 

1775. By a Citizen of Boston. Boston. 1825. S8vo. pp. 26. 

This pamphlet is rather a continuation of the controversy, which took 
place a few years since, upon the same subject, than a correct narrative 
of that important event. And it appears remarkably deticient in the two 
properties, to which it pretends, and which alone could give an additional 
re on the subject any value, viz. great research and perfect impar- 
tiality. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW WORK RELATING TO LORD BYRON. 


The most intense curiosity seems still to exist, in regard to every 
thing, that relates to this remarkable man. And this new work is an- 
nounced to the public in a manner exceedingly well calculated to excite 
and keep it alive. The London Courier of May 14th, says, “ We smell 
a work in the press, which will create a great fermentation among the 
fashionable and literary world. Endless conjectures are already abroad 
respecting its author. Some have imagined it to be a distinguished no- 
bleman, others a chére amie of Lord Byron’s ; at any rate it contains what 
cannot fail to be eagerly songht after—Recollections of a perusal of his 
Lordship’s self-written memoirs, and will, we understand, be given to the 
world this week, splendidly embellished, under the title of The Life, 
Writings, Opinions, and Times of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, in three 
interesting volumes, including anecdotes and sketches of all the public 
and noble characters and courtiers of the present polished age, and court 
of His Majesty George the Fourth, dedicated to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, M. P.” This, as we observed before, is exceedingly well cal- 
culated to provoke curiosity upon the subject ; and we doubt not that 
in due time we shall be favoured with the forthcoming volumes. We 
hope we may have them all at once, without any garbling or reserva- 
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tions, for we are quite discouraged in buying and noticing books about 
Lord Byron. He was a great genius, no doubt, and we need not with- 
hold our admiration of his splendid talents; but his infidelity and reck- 
lessness of moral principle made him a curse to his own age, and will 
make his writings one to posterity. It is in connexion only with such 
splendid talents as Lord Byron’s, that depravity so deep has the power 
to taint the moral atmosphere of more than one age. And the fewer 
recollections the world have of his private life and history, the better it 
will be both for his character and their condition. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636. 


This novel, which was seasonably noticed in the first volume of the 
United States Literary Gazette, has been lately reprinted in London ; 
and is thus noticed in the Literary Gazette. 

*‘ The moderns have certainly added another muse to the nine maiden 
ladies of the ancients, viz. the muse of novel-writing; and were the 
works of her votaries to be heaped up in a pile to her honor, they 
would, like the tower of Babel, reach even unto the clouds. Novels seem 
to be also quite the national literature of America. The present one is 
no discredit to the land of its birth. Without exciting any very over- 
whelming emotion, it yet attracts and keeps up a pleased attention, 
and presents an interesting, and we doubt not, true account of the 
time and country it describes—New England, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century.” 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 


In the last six numbers of this Gazette, embracing a period of three 
months, we have collected and published the titles of one hundred and 
eighty-five new American works, including pamphlets and periodicals, 
which have issued from the different presses in the United States during 
that time. Nine of them are works of two volumes each, making, in all, 
one hundred and ninety-four volumes. A goodly portion of them, however, 
are twelve and a half cent pamphlets, of which our authors and presses 
seem abundantly prolific. In the same numbers, we have published the 
titles of fifty foreign works, making sixty-nine volumes, which have 
been reprinted in this country during the same time. The whole num- 
ber of volumes, therefore, foreign and domestic, which have issued from 
our presses, during the last three months, is two hundred and sixty- 
three. Probably many works have been published, which have not 
reached us, but we think this is as complete a list as can be found in any 


‘journal in the country for the same time. 


STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


The number of births in Paris was, in 1820, 24858: in 1821, 25156: 
in 1822, 26880: in 1823, 27070. The number of deaths was, in 1820, 
22464 : in 1821, 22917 : in 1822, 23882: in 1823, 24500. The consequent 
increase of which amounts, in 1820, to 2394: in 1821, to 2239: in 1822, to 
299% : in 1823, to 2570: making a total increase of population, during the 
four years, of 10201. The number of natural children in 1820 was 8870 ; 
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in 1821, 9176; in 1822, 9751; and in 1823, 9806; the proportion of 
the latter year being rather less than }. or rather one third, of the total 
of births. There are generally more boys than girls born ; the difference 
in 1820 was 448; in 1821, 564; in 1822, 264; 1823, 434. The number 
of deaths in 1823 was as follows, 15273 at their residences ; 8227 in the 
hospitals ; 661 military, 72 in prison; and 267 deposited at Morgue. 
There were also 1509 still-born children in 1823, of which 847 were 
boys. There has also been a tremendous increase in the deaths occa- 
sioned by the small pox: in 1820 they were only 105; in 1821, 272; in 
1822, 1084; and in 1823, 649, of which 365 were boys. In 1823, there 
were 6280 marriages between bachelors and spinsters; 332 between 
bachelors and widows; 680 between widowers and spinsters ; and 212 
between widowers and widows, making a total of 7504. There were 
consumed in the same year 915958 hectolitres of wine ; 51416 of brandy ; 
11465 of cider and perry; 16860 of vinegar; 150069 of beer. 


JOHN BULL IN AMERICA. 


This burlesque upon English travellers in America, a work which we 
noticed in a late number of our Gazette, has been reprinted and pub- 
lished in London by John Miller, who seems among the London publish- 
evs to take the deepest interest in American literature. The work has 
been reviewed of course in the Literary Gazette, and openly attributed 
to Mr Paulding of New York. A review in the London Literary Ga- 
zette, however, means no more, than that the work has been again re- 
printed in that journal. For the conductors of it seldom do mere than 
pirate the best parts of a book and connect them by a few sentences of 
their qwn. 





SCHOOL UPON THE PLAN OF FELLENBERG. 


We learn from the New Monthly Magazine for April, that another 
school has been lately established in Switzeriand under the care of M. 
Eberhardt upon the plan of the one at Hofwyl, conducted by M_ Fel- 
lenberg, by whom young Eberhardt was instructed. The experiment 
began with two pupils; the number is now increased to twenty-four. 
The aim of the institution is to form honest and religious men, and 
make them good practical agriculturists. The expense of the two first 
was, at the utmost, 200 francs per head. Since the number has increas- 
ed, this sum is diminished ; and it is expected, that by the fifth year there 
will not only be no loss, but a surplus remaining to the establishment. 





WOODEN WATCHMAN, 


A curious piece of mechanism has been invented and exhibited in 
Great Britain. It is called the Alarm Statue, and is intended for pre- 
sentation to the king. It is designed for the protection of dwelling- 
houses &c. from midnight depredators. This automaton represents a sol- 
dier in full regimentals, six feet in height; its position is erect, in the 
manner of a sentinel on duty, having a blunderbuss in his hand. Upon 
touching a wire, it immediately turns round in that direction, drops its 
head, and fires the piece, at the same time ringing two alarm-bells, and 
pronouncing the word * fire” in a distinct and audible voice. 
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MORTALITY OF THE RICH AND POOR. 


A memoir was lately read by Dr Villerone before the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, * on the mortality in France in the class in easy cir- 
Seeeetnee, compared with what takes place among the indigent.” In 
two arrondissements of Paris, the first and the twelfth, he makes it ap- 
pear, that the former, which is inhabited by rich persons, has a mortality 
of one in 50; and the latter, which is inhabited by poor, has a mortality of 
one in 24, and there being no other assignable cause for this enormous dif- 
ference than wealth and poverty. He found the deaths in Rue de la Mor- 
tellerie, where poor people are crowded together in unhealthy lodgings, 
four times and a half as numerous as in the quays of the Isle St Louis, 
where rich people live in large and well ventilated apartments. He also 
shows that the mortality in the hospitals rises or falls with the rate of 
wages of those who enter them. 


Of Jewellers, Compositors, &c. there die in the Hospitals 1 in 11 
“ Milliners - - - - - - - - lin & 
“ Sbhoemakers - - - - ~ - s Bay 
«© Masons - - - - - - - - -lin 6 
« J,abourers - - - - - - - - « lin 5 
“ The poorest of them all, Rag-gatherers &c. - - lin 5 
“ Soldiers, who are the best off, - - - - - ,1 in 20 





NEWLY DISCOVERED QUADRUPED. 


Dr T. William Harris of Milton, a very intelligent and promising 
naturalist, has lately received from Machias in the state of Maine, a 
specimen of an animal of the genus Condylura, which he believes, after 
an investigation, to belong to a species hitherto unknown. This genus, 
we believe, has hitherto embraced but one species, the “ radiated mole,’ 
which was included by Linnaeus under the genus Sorer, and by Cuvier 
under that of Talpa. Other naturalists have, however, thought it pre- 
sented differences sufficient to authorize its establishment as a separate 
genus, and we have now a new species added to it, to which Dr Harris 


has proposed to give the name prasinata. The fur of this animal is of 


a green colour, and it nearly corresponds in size to the species previous- 
ly known. We understand that Dr Harris has prepared a full account 
of this animal, which will appear in the Number of the Boston Journal 
of Philosophy and the Arts, which is now in press. 





NEW UNIVERSITY IN ENGLAND. 


Such is the number of students accustomed to resort to the Universi- 
ties now in operation, that it is proposed to establish a third, somewhere 
in the vicinity of York. To this institution Earl Fitzwilliam hag 
promised to subscribe fifty thousand pounds. 





NEW ROUTE. 


An English journal announces, among other American projects, that 
it is in contemplation “ to cut a canal between the Delaware and Rari- 
ton and Barnstaple rivers and Buzzard’s bay.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HISTORY. 

Annals of Portsmouth, comprising a Period of Two Tundred Years, 
from the First Settlement of the Town; with Biorraphical Sketches of 
a few of the most respectable Inhabitants. By Nathaniel Adams. 
Portsmouth. Published by the Author. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements of Geometry. by A. M. Lerendre, Member of the Institute 
and the Legion of Honour, of the Royal Soc iety of London, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French for the use of the Students of the Univ ersity at 
Cambridge, New England, by John Farrar, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
vo. pp. 224. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co, 

An Introduction to Algebra, upon the Inductive Method of Instrue- 
tion. By Warren Colburn, Author of “ First Lessons ia Arithmetic,” 
Ac. 12mo. pp. 372. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. By Daniel Webster. Svo. Boston. Cummings, 
liilliard, & Co. pp. 40. 

Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 
4th of May, 1825, in the Chapel of the College. By Clement C. 
Moore, A. M. 8vo. pp. 37. New York. 

The author has given a brief sketch of the history of Columbia College from the 
date of its first charter in 1754, to the present time. “ As the institution now 
stands,” says he, “ its Faculty consists of a President and five Professors, all of whom 
the students are required to attend, and a Professor of Law, the attendance on 
whose lectures is voluntary.” The address closes with a statement of the advanta- 
ges of the association, and the annual meetings of the alumni of the college; anda 
few judicious remarks upon the purposes and means of education. 

The Order of Exercises in the Chapel of Transylvania University, 
A Collection of Original Pieces in Honour of the ‘Arrival of General 
Lafayette. 12mo. pp. 16. Lexington, Ky. 

This pamphlet contains an Address to General Lafay rete in French—three Odes 
in English—an Eclogue and two Odes in Latin. The Ode by Samuel Wilson, A. M. 
in Sapphic and Adonian measure. is highly poetical in its conceptions and classical 
in its language. We hope to see it published in some form which will meet the 
public eve in this part of our country. 

Philadelphia Magazine, No. V. Philadelphia 

An Exposition of the Facts and Circumstances which justified the 
Expedition to Foxardo, and the Consequences thereof; together with 
the Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry thereon, held by Order of the 
Honourable the Secretary of the Navy. By D. Porter. 8yo. pp. 107. 
Washington. Davis & Force. 

This pamphlet was published alter the Court of Inquiry upon the conduct of Com- 
modore Porter at Foxardo had closed its exnmination; an: was transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy by Commodore Porter, after he had been apprised by the navy 
department, that further proceedings would be had, and that he would be arrested 
an tried by a Court Martial. Commodore Porter, it seems, hoped to obviate the ne- 
cessity of further proceedings, by making this seasonable defence. But the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has expressed his surprise that Commodore Porter should have 
thought it proper to make a publication relative to his case, while it was still unde 
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the consideration of the E -xeculive, “and especially a publication in so many respects 
defitient and inaccurate.’ 

Memoir read before the Historical Society of the State of New York, 
December 31, 1816. By KE. Beutoa. Second edity m, with Notes. 
New York. Wilder & Campbeil. 


Remarks on the Proceedings at Concord, N. H. on the Subject of 


loternal Improvement. tvo. Price 20 cents. Buston. 

An Essay on the Study and Promotion of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. By William White, A. M. 

Notes on Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson. A new edition. 1 vol. 
i2mo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


An Address delivered at the Opening of the Eleventh Exhibition of 


the Academy of the Fine Arts, May 10th, 18%5. By Wiliam Beach 
Lawrence, 8vo. pp. 44. New York. 

An Address delivered to the American Friendly Association, on their 
Third Anniversary, being the 22d of February, 1825. By Faneuil 
Hunt. Published by request. 12mo. pp. 14. Charleston, S. C. 

This is a very clever address; and we are glad we happened to jay our hands up- 
on it. Itis short, much to the point, and abundanuy patriotic. The blessings of free 
iistitutions, and the sufferings of nations in their progress towards the attainment ot 
them, are subjects not wholly new to us, but we like to be reminded of them occasion- 
ally, and especially when it can be done so well as it is in this little pamphiet. ‘The 
following passage notices two striking peculiarities in our institutions, aad is all we 
can subjoin. “ Education disseminated through every class; and the possession and 
haintual use of arms, constitute Americans a peculiar people. It is a coincidence 
without a parallel in history. When learning was the attribute of a select few 
when information was extended only by oral | repetition, Corruption and ignorance 
were powerful instruments in the hands of rec kless ambition; but ours is an age, 
which is to give direction to the future destinies of the world. The light, which 
general education, disseminated through the instrumentality of the press, 15 capable 
of diffusing, will penetrate the inmost recesses of ignorance and superstition, Anu ex- 
hibit in their native hideousness the atrocities of arvitrary power.” Lf men are con- 
vinced that a general diffusion of knowledge is the only safe foundation for tree and 
happy institutions, we think they had better set themselves zealously to the work of 
Jaying that foundation, and let alone prophesying about the future destinies of the 
world, and the downfall of arbitrary governments. We have enough to do to purify, 
improve, and perpetuate our own institutions, without meddling with “the atrocities 
of arbitrary power” beyond the natural iniluence of our example. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fauna Americana, being a Description of the Mammiferous Animals 


inhabiting North America. By Richard Hariem, M. D. Proiessor of 


Comparative Anatomy, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 
NOVELS. 


Stranger of the Valley; or Louisa and Adelaide. An American 
Tale. By a Lady. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 241 and 218. New York. 


POETRY. 


Ode for the Celebration of the Battie of Bunker Hill, at the Laying 
of the Monumental Stone, June 17, 1825. By Grenville Mellen. vo. 

. 16. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

This is an appropriate and beautiful Ode. It evinces poetical talents of a high 
order; though in some instances fancy has prompted the author to the use of words, 
not sanctioned by the canons of taste. “Jewelry” (p. 10) is a bad word, and we no- 


ticed a few others, which struck us in a similar light. ‘Tne stanza on the death of 


WARREN is a bold and poetical conception beautifully expressed ; and the allusion 


to Lafayette is happy, and worthy of the occasion. We shall ve much gratified if 
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the high opinion we here express of this Ode, should have any influence to induce 
Mr Mellen to favour the public with more lyrics. The age has produced but little 
worth perusing in that cifficult department of writing. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Dissertation on the Divinity of Christ. By William Fowler. 

The Desi¢n and the Importance of the Education Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in the Diocess of Pennsylvania: A Sermon 
preached on the Evening of Sunday, the 8th May, in St Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia. By William H. De Lancey, an Assistant Minis- 
ter of Christ’s Church, St Peter’s, and St James, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness, addressed to those 
who are performing the same Journey. By Mrs Taylor of Ongar, 
author of * Maternal Solicitude,” &c. &c. 18mo. pp. 224. New York. 
Bliss & White and Wilder & Campbell. 

This little allegory is designed for a moral effect upon the young, Mrs Taylor 
quotes many passages of Scripture, and of course gives many good lessons ; but the 
work inspires no great interest, and therefore will fail of affording the most instruc- 
tion and the deepest impression which might have been given in the same space. 
There is some cant in the style, but it is written with a good spirit, and every youth- 
full reader will rise from the perusal of it with solemn feelings, and more sober views 
of life and its duties. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. A new and cheap edition. 

The Difliculties of Infidelity. By George Stanley Faber, D. D. Rec- 
tor of Long Newton, New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

New Moral Tales; Selected and Translated from the French of 
Madame De Genlis. By an American. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 

New Monthly Magazine, No. LII. 


LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS. 


A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia. E. Littell. 

Starkie on Evidence. 3 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 

Roper on Property. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 

Wharton on Corporations. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 

Medwin’s Conversations of Lord Byron, from the latest London edi- 
tion. Baltimore. E. Mick'e. 

An Abridgment of all the Acts of Congress now in force, except 
those of a Private or Local Application; with Notes of all the Decis- 
jons of the Supreme Court on Questions of Construction, &c. By 
Edward Ingersoll, of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia. 





NotgE.—Since the article on “ Harvard University” was printed off, we have 
learned that the price of board at Williams and Bowdoin Colleges is §1,75 per week 
instead of §2, as there stated. This, however, will not materially affect our inference 
concerning the economy of commons. 

In some copies of this number, p. 249, for “ last edition of Worcester’s Gazetteer,” 
read “ Worcester’s Gazetteer of the United States.” 





Published on the first and fifteenth day of every month, by CummM1NGs, HILLIARD, 
& Co., No 134 VV ashington-Street, Boston, for the Proprietors. Terms, $5 per 
annum. Cambridge: Printed at the University Press, by Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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